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APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 


EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. 





in Speaking of a person's faults, 
Pray dou’t forget your own ; 

Remember those with homes of glass 
Should never throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 
Than talk of those who sin, 

"Tis better we commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 


Before our Next Paper is in the hands 
of its subseribers, the Detroit Convention 
will be in session, and we hope it will be 
attended by all who are able to go. The 
Secretary has gotten up a very interesting 
programme, and one that should call outa 
large attendance. The Rev. L. L. Langstroth 
intends to be present, and the editors of 
nearly ali—perhaps all—the bee-papers will 
be there. A large number of the prominent 
bee-keepers of the United States and Canada 
have also promised to be in attendance and 
take part in the deliberations. The follow- 
ing societies will meet in joint convention : 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


Ra Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Southern 


Michigan 
Association. 


Bee-Keepers’ 

The Indiana Farmer remarks as follows 
concerning the advantages to be derived 
from attending bee-keepers’ conventions : 
“These society meetings are of vast impor- 
tance to the industry, and should be 
attended by every one who is at all inter- 
ested in this growing speciality. Said a 
veteran bee-keeper to us some days since, 
‘I make it a point never to miss a meeting 
of bee-keepers held any place within my 
reach. I read all I can find onthe subject, 
learn all I can from my neighbors, and 
pride myself on keeping up with the times, 
but I believe I have never yet attended a 
meeting of the kind, that I have not learned 
some one thing that has paid me well for 
my time and trouble.’ ” 








The programme will be found on the next | 
page, to which we desire to call especial | 
attention. Letall whocan do so, make all 


necessary arrangements to be there, me 


enjoy a pleasant re-union. 


What Astonishing Ignorance! is 
shown by the following item now “ going the 


rounds of the press,” credited to the 
Montana Miner : . 


Of the two first hives of bees ever taken 
into Northern Montana, one froze out com- 
pletely last winter, and the other lost its 
qeeen and refused to work. The owner, 

harles Roth, substituted a big horse-fiy for 
the dead queen, whereupon the bees became 
as busy as ever. The horse-fly takes to 
royalty with the greatest equanimity. 

The idea of substituting “ a big horse-fly ”’ 
for a queen-bee, and thereby deceive the 
bees, is too ridiculous for anything! The 
Montana scribbler does not know that the 
queen is the mother of the colony, laying all 
the eggs to produce worker bees and drones, 
and even to re-produce herself. ¥ Evidently, 
when the queen was killed, the colony 
reared a queen from the eggs or larve in 
the hive, and knew much more than did the 
Montana paragrapher! He might as well 
have put the horse-fly into a bird’s nest for 
all the good it might do! 


Eloquent Foolishness was the title we 
gave to the article from the Grant County, 
Wis., Herald, on page 739 of last week’s BEE 
JOURNAL. We took it to be an attempted 
defense of the sheep interests, but a corres- 
pondent suggests that it wasa burlesque— 
using “irony ’’ to ridicule the action of Mr. 
Powers. To be charitable we will adopt that 
view, and call it “ridicule,” instead of 
“ foolishness.’’ But there is only a shade of 
difference in the two words! Webster gives 
one word as a synonym of the other. If 
intended as “irony,” itis an amusing piece 
of eloquent foolishness ; that is to say— 
ridicule, satire, or sarcasm! Call it which 
you please. 


Bees and Bee-Keeping is the title of a 
new book now being issued in England, in 
parts. Itis printed in the highest style of 
the art on finely-calendered paper, and the 
engravings are faultless. It is written by 
Frank Cheshire, Esq., F.L.S.; F.R.M.S. — 
The author is undoubtedly the highest living 
authority on the anatomy and physiology of 
the homey-bee. He has made it a life study, 
and under powerful microscopes has made 
the minutest examinations of every part of 
the bee. The work is published in parts, 
price 7d., by L. Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, W.C., 
London, and will be completed in 19 parts. 


We have Received from the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, a copy of 
their new engraving, ‘“ Representative 
Parisian Journals and fJournalists.”” It is 
an interesting and well {executed picture, 
showing fifteen of the leading newspapers 
of the French Capital, with the portrait of 
the editor photographed, as it were, upon 
each. The Travelers’ hasia handsome way 
of issuing really good; engravings, advertis- 
ing itself, of course, in an unobtrusive way, 
but at the same time contributing in no 
small dgree to the common stock of popu- 
lar information. As the 
Company in the world, the Travelers’ can 
afford this class of broad advertising, which 
ereates a favorable personal feeling toward 
itself wherever its attractive art work 
penetrates. 


Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


largest Accident 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
State Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in January (the day is 
not yet named). This Society always has 
interesting meetings, and the coming one 
is to have a very attractive programme. 


Petrified Homey was some time since 
found by Mr. A. M. Gray, of Lowell, Mass., 
in thismanner: The Lowell Courier says 
“that he was traveling about the country, 
seeking to recover his health, which was 
feeble at that time. He was at one time at 
Oconto, Wis., and while there he meandered 
about considerably through the fields. One 
day, in climbing over a stone wall, a stone 
upon which he had rested his hand fell to 
the ground. Its peculiar appearance 
attracted his attention. In shape it was 
oval, about the size of an ordinary stove 
cover, and four inches thick. This stone he 
took with him, and upon reaching Washing- 
ton in the course of his journeying, took it 
to the Smithsonian Institute, and there 
sought to learn, by comparison with the 
large and varied collection of geological 
specimens, just what it was. However, 
nothing like it could be found. His long 
search and close scrutiny of the numerous 
specimens caused one of the professors to 
inquire what he was searching for. Upon 
being shown the rock by Mr. Gray, the 
professor examined it a moment, and then 
went into ecstacies over it. He said it was 
petrified honey, a thing which had never 
before been known. Almost everything 
else was known to exist in a petrified state, 
but up to that time petrified honey had 
never been found. When the piece was 
broken a beautiful sight was presented of 
perfectly formed cells with the honey 
petrified in them in little drops that sparkle 
like diamonds.” 


A Home Honey Market is the most 
desirable and the most valuable thing in 
connection with every apiary. Mr. John 
Aspinwall, in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
makes the following very pertinent remarks 
concerning its advantages : 


You who ship your honey to a commission 
house, did you ever work one-tenth as hard 
to build up a home trade as you did to get 
your honey ? 

After you have thoroughly drummed u 
the trade in your immediate neighborhood, 
have you ever spent a few dollars for fare 
on the cars to adjacent towns, and carried 
a sample to the different groceries and 
drug stores ? 

Do you imagine for one instant, that in 
this great metropolis, or in any other large 
city, the people are waiting with open arms, 
eager to buy your honey at a good round 
figure? If you do think so, you are very 
much mistaken. Why, only to-day a party 
wasin our office, asking where they could 
sell their honey, as the large honey houses 
in this city only offered him 10 cents for his 
white clover honey, in one-pound boxes! 
and yet we know where, within the last 
week, a home market for overa ton 
| buckwheat honey in two-pound boxes, has 
| sold itat 12 cents. And this very market 
| never bought a pound until the party spent 
| a week drumming it up. He sold 300 pounds 
| the first day within a radius of one mile. 

The building up of the honey market 
depends upon a demand of individuals for 
the product, and only cana taste be inocu- 
| lated by presenting the sweet at the very 
| doors of families. 





| One of the prominent features of the 
Holiday Number of the Cincinnati Graphic 


will be a story entitled, “Taken Alive,’’»by 


the distinguished novelist, E. P. Roe, which 
he considers one of his best efforts. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 
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Secretion of Wax. 





Query, No. 164.—Can bees secrete wax more 
than once? or can old bees secrete it at will ?—J. 
H.C. 


Old bees can secrete wax.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Yes; but old bees do not take to it 
from. choice.—G. L. TINKER. 


They can secrete it when needed, 
and probably at will.—A. J. Cook. 


I think that they secrete wax at 
will.—JAMES HEDDON. 


I think, under pressure, they can, 
although it is not the usual way.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


This is theory, but we would say 
yes to both questions, although the 
secretion of wax seems to be more 
properly the work of the young bees. 
—DADANT & SON. 


1. I think they can. 2. Old bees 
sometimes secrete wax, but as arule 
bees from 6 to 16 days old produce 
the wax and build the comb.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Yes. I have wintered queenless 
colonies that built new comb in the 
late fall when feeding them, and 
again in the spring they would build 
new comb before a queen could be 
reared by them, and before any young 
bees were hatched.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Bees can secrete wax at any time 
they choose, and as often as there is 
a necessity for it. The usual course, 
however, in a normal colony, is for 
the older bees to attend to foraging, 
while the younger ones attend to the 
house-keeping, building comb, etc.— 
J. E. PonD, JR. 


Bees in Chaff Hives in Winter. 


Query, No. 165.—Would it do to put chaff 
hives into a cellar whose temperature is about the 
freezing point, leaving the cushions on, taking the 
covers off, and having the entrances wide open ?— 
J.8., Ont. 


It might.—C. C. MILLER. 


I should prefer to leave them out- 
doors.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think that I would prefer to leave 
them out-doors, but I would rather 
than that, put them in that cellar and 
keep the sven gt up to 45°. The 

acking would tend to average the 

mperature as regards the effects 
inside the hive, where the object is.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


If the chaff hives were not so made 
and prepared as to be safe out-of- 
doors, it would be best to place them 
in such a cellar during the coldest 
weather. Butin this case I should 
give no = ventilatien. Top ventila- 
tion in cellars should be given only 








when the temperature ranges high, 
as from 45° to 50°. I think that be- 
low 40° only bottom-ventilation should 
be allowed.—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes, it would do, but I should prefer 
greatly to have the temperature of the 
cellar never below 45° Fahr.; then I 
should expect bees to surely winter, 
otherwise I should not be so sure.— 
A. J. CooK. 


I would not advise putting bees in 
any hives into a cellar where the tem- 

rature is about the me point, 

ut I think that the probabilities of 
success would be greater in chaff 
hives then in single-walled hives. 
There may be quite a point here. The 
important question may be, what is 
the temperature inside the hive? and 
not, what is the temperature of the 
cellar ?—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I think it would do very well so to 
do, butI do not conceive that there 
is any necessity for so doing, as the 
bees will be fully as safe in common 
hives. Chaff hives were originated 
for the purpose of protection while 
wintering bees on the summer stands. 
—J. E. Ponn, JR. 


We would not put bees into a cellar 
at all where it will freeze. Keep them 
at 40’ at least. We would take the 
covers off and have the entrances as 
wide as possible.—DADANT & Son. 
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Section to'Hold One Pound. 





Query, No. 166.-—I want to make a section- 
box 17-16 inches wide, and of such a size as to 
hold one pound. What is the right size 7—W.8. V. 


‘*Very much depends.” Do you 
use separators ? Do you reverse your 
sections ? Much also depends upon 
the strain of bees, and more upon the 
season. With or without separators 
all sections of honey will not weigh 
alike. In this locality your 1 7-16- 
inch sections would average one 
pound, if the honey flow was good, 
and no separators were used.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 





Elements of Royal Jelly. 


Query, No. 167.—What are the food ele- 
ments of the royal jelly which is fed to larval 
queens? What are the chemical elements or 
analysis of the same ?—W. M.C. 


Royal jelly contains both carbo- 
hydrates and nitrogenous food ele- 
ments. I have not the analysis at my 
command at this minute.— A. J 
Cook. 
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System and Success. 


2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


This Society will hold its 16th annual 
convention on Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 1885, at 
Detroit, Mich. The Hall in which the 
meeting will be held is known as the “Red 
Men’s Wigwam,” and is located at 63 
yay Avenue, one block west of the 
City Hall. Just across the street from the 
“Red Men’s Wigwam” is the Antisdel 
House, which will be the hotel at which 
the Society will make its head-quarters. 
The regular rates at this hotel are $2 per 
oy day, but they have been reduced to 

1.25 per day to those attending the con- 
vention. There will be reduced rates on 
all Michigan railroads, als6 as far east as 
Buffalo, as far west as Chicago, and as far 
south as Toledo. Efforts are being made 
to secure reduced rates to still further 
points, but at present the =o of 
suecess are not very promising. No certifi- 
cates will be sent out until about Dec. 1; 
but all who expect to attend should write 
to the Secretary at once, and certificates 
will be sent out as soon as they are ready. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec., 
Rogersville, Mich. 





PROGRAMME. 


FIRST DAY. 

TUESDAY FORENOON SEssion.—10 a.m. 
—Convention called to order.—Address of 
Welcome, by Edwin Willetts, President of 
the Michigan Agricultural College.— Re- 
sponse, by the President, L. ©. Root.— 
Calling the roll of members of last year, 
payment of annual dues, reception of new 
members, and distribution of badges.— 
Reading the minutes of the last meeting.— 
Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary.— 
Announcements.— Miscellaneous business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. — 2 p. m. — An- 
nouncements. — Annual address of the 
President. — Miscellaneous business. — 
“Production of Comb Honey,” G. M. Doo- 
little, Borodino, N. Y.—“ Production of 
Extracted Honey,” Chas. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, llls.—‘* The Care of Honey for Mar- 
ket,” R. T. Holterman, Brantford, Ont.— 
“ Marketing Honey,’ C. F. Muth, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

EVENING SEssIon. — 7:30 p. m.— An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
Discussion of questions that have accumu- 
lated in the question-box during the day. 


SECOND DAY. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. — 9 
a. m.— Announcements. — Miscellaneous 
business. — ‘“‘ Bee-Pasturage,” Thos. G. 
Newman, Chicago, Ills. — “Selling and 
Shipping Bees by the Pound,” E. M. Hay- 
hurst, Kansas City, Mo. — Selection of 
place for holding next convention, and 
election of officers. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—2 p.m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
‘* Excellence or Cheapness—Which ?” A. 
I. Root, Medina, O.—** Comb Foun¢ ation,” 
John Vandervort, Laceyville, Pa.—‘‘ Bee- 
Keeping as a Business,” Dr. C. C. Miller, 


- | Marengo, I[Ils. 


EVENING SESSION. — 7:30 p.m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
on of questions in the question- 

x. 


THIRD DAY, 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION.—9 a.m. 
— Announcements. — Miscellaneous busi- 
ness.—‘* Reversing Combs,” James Hed- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.—‘“The Pollen 
Theory,” Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural 
College, Mich. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—2 p.m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
“ Wintering Bees,” Ira Barber, DeKalb 
Junction, N. Y.— “Different Races of 
Bees,” D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont.—Ad- 
journment. W. Z. HutTcuHinson, Sec. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
$ north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
© southeast; and ) southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bve Journa. 
Wintering Bees, Hibernation, etc. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








“ Bulletins” have been issued by the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and 
No.8 is on wintering bees, and is 
going the rounds of the bee-periodi- 
cals. It is from the able pen of Prof. 
Cook, and, like all his apicultural 
writings, is interesting and instruc- 
tive. The document is of considerable 
= discusses most of the phases 
of the winter problem, and contains a 
large amount of practical wisdom on 
the subject to which it relates. In- 
telligent apiarists are agreed on many 
of the topics touched upon by the 
Professor, but some of them are still 
“open questions” concerning which 
much can, and no doubt will, be said 
on both sides. I desire, with all re- 
spect, to submit a few strictures on 
such of the unsettled questions which 
seem to be left in an unsatisfactor 
shape, according to my way of think- 
ing. 

WINTER LOSSES. 


Itisa ‘‘ fact,” as affirmed by the 
“bulletin,” that ‘many apiarists 
meet with no loss.” Have we really 
arrived at certainty so sure that ‘‘with 
full knowledge, followed by equal care 
and pains, this loss may be wholl 
ay one ?” T have yet to meet with 

he bee-keeper who sustains “no 
loss,”’ while no longer ago than last 
winter, some of our best apiarists, 
ossessed of ‘‘full knowledge,” and 

y no means lacking in ‘care and 
pains,” lost heavily. Shakespeare 
says of one of his characters : 


“ She never told her love, 
But let concealment, dike a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on her damask cheek.” 


We have bee-keepers of consider- 
able note who never tell their losses, 
but they have them all the same. The 
only man I have heard pronounce it 
as easy to winter a colony of bees as 
it is to winter a horse or a sheep, is 
always reticent about his losses, 
though he has had them by the hun- 
dreds. I do not think that the science 
of wintering bees is one of the fixed 
or exact sciences as yet, though I hope 
it soon will be, and it seems to mea 
rather sweeping accusation to hurl at 


the bee-keeping fraternity, that loss 
is attributable either to want of * full 
knowledge,” or neglect of due ‘** care 
and pains.” Have not the utmost 
endeavors of our foremost apiarists 
been baffled, and has not fatality 
attended all known methods at times, 
and under certain circumstances? I 
think the “bulletin” should not 
“halloo” so loudly, until its author 
and others are more completely ‘* out 
of the woods.” 


One who lost colonies of bees by the 
hundred last winter, has told us that 
he would not give ten ceuts per colony 
to have his bees insured for the com- 
ing winter. We shall look with great 
interest for his report next spring, 
hoping that he has not “ counted his 
chickens before they are hatched.” 
But we are not yet past the stage of 
experiment in regard to wintering 
bees, and I think itis the part of dis- 
cretion to speak with ‘- bated breath ”’ 
for a few months longer, anyhow. 


VENTILATION. 


The “bulletin” is, to my mind, 
eminently—I might say ,pre-eminently 
—unsatisfactory on this point. It 
tells us that “the physiologist, and 
especially the physio-entomologist, 
will not be easily persuaded that 
insects whose functional activity is so 
slight thata minimum of food sup- 
plies their wants, stand in need of 
air.”” Of course it is the winter life 
of bees which is referred to when 
their ‘“‘ functional activity” is pro- 
nounced “soslight.” Why this great 
change in their habits? (For the 
explanation of this phenomenon, see 
the part under Hibernation.) 


To demonstrate that bees do not 
need ‘*‘ much air” in winter, the Pro- 
fessor proceeds to cite a case in 


Y | which, so far as I can see, they did 


not have any. A “large colony” 
which was deliberately ‘‘sealed with 
ice frozen solid at the entrance of the 
hive,” *‘ entombed in a snow bank for 
more than three months,” and 
furthermore, ‘“‘the hive glued or 
propolized at the top,” is said to have 
‘** wintered exceptionally well.” The 
Professor says, ** We can see that the 
ventilation,” in this case, *“ was 
slight indeed.” I should say from 
the description given that it was 
totally lacking, and yet there must 
have been ventilation of some kind, 


else such a colony could not have| 


survived, much less ‘‘ wintered ex- 
ceptionally well.” I must think that 





colony ” has been suffocated for want 
of air, in consequence of the entrance 
to the hive being closed by frozen 
snow and ice? Too much or too little 
air, are among the most frequent ex- 
planations of winter losses. 


Prof. Cook is hardly consistent with 
himself under this head. The main 
object of this *‘ bulletin” is to state 
the “‘ best conditions” for winterin 
bees well; yet after — us tha 
‘** under the best conditions little heed 
need be given to ventilation,” he 
proceeds to lay down the most specific 
and minute rules about ventilation by 
means of sub-air ducts; a stove-pipe 
connected with the kitchen stove; 
the regulation of entrances ; vigilance 
with the thermometer, etc. ; saying of 
the cellar, “if it becomes too cold, 
less ventilation is imperative ; if too 
hot, more may be required.” In m 
opinion, the one thing about whic 
we are most in the dark at the present 
moment, is this matter of ventilation. 


HIBERNATION. 


Strangely enough, the Professor 
both concedes and rejects hiberna- 
tion in his “ bulletin.”” He concedes 
it by noting the change that takes 
place in the * functional activity” of 
the bee on the advent of cold weather; 
in summer,that* functional activity’ 
is extreme and incessant, in winter, 
it is ‘so slight” that the minimum 
of food suffices. It is also virtually 
conceded in the statement that ‘while 
bees do not hibernate in the sense of 
becoming totally inactive, yet they 
may and should have their vital 
activity kept at the minimum.” Prof. 
Cook knows very well that *“ total 
inactivity ” is not the only hibernat- 
ing condition. Months agoI quoted 
Kirby, whom Prof. Cook pronounced 
the highest entomological authority, 
to show that the state admits of de- 

rees. I have only claimed that bees 
1ibernate imperfectly or pany 
and have accepted Mr. Heddon’s 
** quiescence ’ as I now accept Prof. 
Cook’s “‘minimum of functional 
activity,” as the equivalent of what 
I mean by hibernation. I think that 
my use of the term is scientific and 
correct. 


But after making the concessions I 
have specified, Prof. Cook rejects 
hibernation in toto, citing what he is 
pleased to call “ the fact that bees do 
not hibernate.”” When was this 
demonstrated to be a“ fact ?”’ I had 


/occasion to bring the Professor to 





we have not all the facts in regard to| task some time ago, for dogmatically 
that ‘‘ large colony,” and I am appre- | affirming that “bees do not hiber- 





hensive that not the tyro merely, but| nate.” He ‘* acknowledged the corn” 


the experienced bee-keeper may fall 
into the mistake of minimizing the 
air-supply, in view of such an ex- 
ample; especially as the Professor 
goes on to tell us that ‘“ physiology 
and experience both show that under 
the best conditions little heed need be 
given to ventilation.” (The italics are 
mine.) I make bold to challenge this 


statement, and to affirm that both | 


physiology and experience, especially 
the latter, proclaim that the greatest 
= heed should be given to venti- 
ation. Is it not one of the most 


common of casualties, that a “‘ large 


| position. 





in the most handsome manner, but 
now repeats the offense. I cannot 
permit him to parade it asa ‘‘ fact” 
that bees do not hibernate, until he 
proves it. It is now nearly a year and 
a half since I called attention to 


| hibernation as a phenomenon of bee- 
| lifein winter, and the Professor must 


ardon me for saying that I think he 
bes treated the matter with a species 
of lofty contempt unworthy of his 
We have never had an 
article from his pen on the subject, 
but only the briefest kind of allusions 
to it. 
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REQUISITES TO SUCCESS. 


The * bulletin ” enumerates as ‘‘ re- 
quisitesto success in wintering bees, 
eneugh good food, uniform tempera- 
ture without the hives at about 45° 
Fahr., slight ventilation, and a cover 
to the hive which is a non-conductor 
of heat.”” I would add to or amend 
this prescription by specifying uni- 
form ventilation ; a temperature, self- 
regulated by the bees, which admits 
of their subsiding at will into “ quies- 
cence,” the ‘minimum of functional 
activity,’ or ‘hibernation; and 
absolutely impervious _hive-covers. 
Bees are wintered out-of-doors very 
successfully when there is not a 
‘“‘uniform temperature without the 
hives at about 45° Fahr.,” and with 
vertical ventilation below the bees, 
I would as soon have a mountain or 
one of the pyramids a-top of my hives 
as any other cover. 


TEMPERATURE. 


The * bulletin ” insists very strongly 
on the necessity of ‘uniform tem- 
perature” outside the hives, and ex- 
presses a decided preference for cellar- 
wintering, as the best and cheapest 
way of securing it. This is, to my 
mind, one of the great objections to 
cellar-wintering. I cannot see why 
bees, any more than human beings, 
are benefited by ‘‘ uniform tempera- 
ture.”” Why do all medical authori- 
ties insist on fresh out-door air and 
object to people being boxed up in- 
doors all the time? Bees do not have 
“uniform temperature ” at any other 
season of the year, why then must 
they have it during five months of 
winter? I believe that variations in 
temperature give the bees opportu- 
nity for unlocking the cluster, taking 
a little exercise in the hive, and occa- 
sionally a flight outside the hive. It 
does not seem to me reasonable to 
expect them to maintain unbroken 
quietude all winter long. If there is 
a chance now and then for a little 
activity, why should they not enjoy 
it? The Professor says, ** the fact is 
we must be able to control, and must 
control, the temperature.”” The italics 
are his. In reply, 1 would say, sub- 
stitute the word ventilation for tem- 

rature. Man’s part is to control 
he ventilation, the bees will then 
control the inside temperature of the 
hive. ‘That is their business, and 
they will perform it well, if we give 
them the proper ventilation to enable 
them to do it. 


PACKING. 


The ‘“ bulletin” does this method 
of wintering but scant justice. It 
‘*damns with faint praise’ afew ex- 
amples of success in packing, but 
conveys the idea that the percentage 
of loss on this plan is much larger 
than on that of cellar-wintering. So 
far as I have been able to judge by 
the perusal of reports, I have come to 
a very different conclusion, and while 
I make the Professor entirely wel- 
come to his preference for the cellar 
plan, I venture to predict that the 
ultimate solution of the winter prob- 
lem will be found out-of-doors. 

Guelph, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Bees and Grapes. 





8S. I. FREEBORN. 





I have read with much interest the 
account of the bee-and-grape suit of 
San Bernardino, Calif. Some of the 
accusations of the grape-men, about 
the depredations of the bees, remind 
me of what my bees haye been 
accused of at different times, but as 
yet no grape-men have complained in 
this locality, I believe; perhaps the 
reason is that another bee-man and 
myself have as many or more grapes 
than are grown by any one else within 
reach of our bees. I have read about 
all that has been written on the sub- 
ject in the bee-papers ; I bave watched 
carefully the actions ef the bees when 
among the grapes, and I am fully 
persuaded that here bees will not 
puncture the skins of grapes. In 

roof of this assertion I mention that 

ees are rarely seen about the Dela- 
ware grape. We know that bees are 
good judges of quality, and were they 
naturally provided with a fine set of 
tools for business, as those California 
witnesses testified to, they would not 
wait for late-ripening varieties like 
the Concord, to burst their skins, but 
they would wade in and clean out the 
earlier and sweeter varieties like the 
Delaware, lady, etc. The fact is that 
they eat more Concord grapes than 
any other kind, for the reason that 
more of them burst their skins; fre- 
quently one-third of the crop goes that 
way, and if the weather is warm 
enough the bees are promptly on hand 
to get their share. Even the wasps 
have to stand back and give the Ital- 
ians a chance. 


Of course, in picking grapes it is 
more or less annoying to get hold of a 
bee when one expects to take a grape, 
especially if the picker is not accus- 
tomed to bees. If no bees were in the 
vicinity, the wasps would be on hand 
and frequently hide themselves inside 
of a grape-skin, and stay over night; 
and when the weather is cool enough 
to make them about half dormant, 
they are in excellent condition to sting 
when the fingers touch them in pick- 
ing the grapes. 

While from my experience I have 
no fear of any number of bees near 
my vineyard, yet I am fully aware 
that climate and time and duration of 
the honey-flow may seem to contra- 
dict in California or other places, 
what we know to be facts here. 


I spent 4 months in Southern Cali- 
fornia, arriving there on Dec. 1, 1884, 
and leaving on April 1, 1885, and al- 
though I was not there at the right 
time of the year to be an eye-witness 
of the depredations of bees upon the 
grapes and other fruits, yet while I 
was there I visited most of the villa- 
ges and fruit-growing communities 
of Southern California, and talked 
with many fruit and bee men, and I 
found generally that the bees were 
held in disfavor by the fruit-men. 
Some of them declared that legisla- 
tion must remedy the evil. How this 
was to be accomplished was not so 
clear—whether by a sweeping annihi- 





lation of the bees, or by restrictin 
them to localities far enough distan 
from the vineyards to insure immu- 
me from their visits. It will be 
rather a nice point to legislate upon. 

While I was equally interested in 
both fruit and bees,and had rather 
committed myself to the assertion 
that bees never injure sound fruit, I 
found that some California fruit-men 
would not argue the question very 
good-naturedly, whether bees would 
or could puncture sound grapes. I 
was referred to the fact that bees had 
been known to tear down paste-board 
and hard, dry combs, and in some in- 
stances to even enlarge the entrances 
of their hives by gnawing the wood! 
They claim that the bees not only in- 
jure the grapes before picking, but 
that they swarm upon the raisins 
while drying. As much of this is 
done in the open air in warm weather, 
and at a time when there is a dearth 
of honey, it would seem quite proba- 
ble that they have some grounds for 
complaint. 

I mention these items that we may 
look at the matter fairly, for ‘to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.”’ The 
a and wine interest is a large in- 

ustry in Southern California, some 
men counting their vineyards by the 
hundreds and even thousands of acres. 
We can hardly tell what the outcome 
will be, should they bring a united 
effort to bear upon the Legislature in 
their interest, detrimental to the bee 
and honey business. The average 
bee-man will be unable to cope with 
the money resources and influence 
wielded by the grape and wine pro- 
ducers. This I advance as a substan 
tial reason why every bee-keeper, not 
only in California but in all other 
parts of the United States, should 
join the Bee- Keepers’ Union. 

Ithaca, 9 Wis. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal 


Ill. Central Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





The second annual meeting of the 
Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the Court House at 
Jacksonville, Hls., on Oct. 28, 1885, at 
1 p.m. Vice-President Bowen occu- 

ied the chair in the absence of 
-resident Hitt. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. After a friendly interview 
and exchange of ideas as to the cause 
of winter losses, and on many other 
important subjects, the meeting ad- 
journed until 9 a.m. on the day fol- 
lowing. 


THURSDAY FORBNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 
9a.m., Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jack- 
sonville, occupying the ehair. 

The discussion of the subject of 
the day previous was resumed, viz: 
‘Upper surplus storing capacity vs. 
side surplus storing capacity.” It 
was generally conceded that upper 
surplus departments were more 


readily accepted and in accordance 
with the natural instincts of the bee. 

The question, “ How are you going 
to winter your bees ?”? was then dis- 
cussed, J. M. Hambaugh, of Brown 
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county, making the opening remarks, 
the substance of which was as fol- 
lows: 1. The colony should have a 
bountiful supply of rations, say 25 to 
30 pounds of good, well-ripened honey. 
2. Plenty of absorbents at the side 
and over the brood-chambers, in the 
body of the hive, to absorb dampness 
from the brood-nest. 3. Tight hive- 
covers and wind-breaks in the form 
of slough grass or fodder packed 
snugly and tightly around each hive, 
allowing the entrance free for flight 
when the weather permits. 4. Perfect 
quietude, leaving the bees strictly 
alone, after cold weather sets in. 
These considerations, with that of 
free passage of air over the combs, 
and at the entrance, are the most 
essential requisites for safe out-door 
wintering. 

Mr. Black, of Adams county, said 
that besides giving bees stores in 
any | and abundance, it was best to 

eep them in-doors with an occasional 
warming up to 40° Fabr. 


Mr. C. P. Dadant would not use a 
room for bees, but said that they 
should be well packed with dry forest 
leaves on the inside and the hive-caps, 
and outwardly sheltered, with every 
opportunity of flight when the weather 
would permit. In reply to a question 
as to ventilation sufficient to prevent 
dampness of the gombs on the inside 
of the hive, Mr. Dadant said that 
with the entrance wide open he con- 
sidered it sufficient. 

Mr. Black said that the indispen- 
sable requisites were plenty of stores 
and the entrance wide open. 


Mr. Camm said that while he ad- 
mitted the rule of plenty of stores, 
bees often winter well when scantily 
supplied. He shelters his hives from 
the wind, and exposes them to the 
sun in front. The bees seem to fore- 
cast the weather, and he follows their 
evident inclination in preparing them 
for winter. 

Prof. Turner, at considerable length 
explained the necessity of having 
such an arrangement of the combs 
that there would be a good circula- 
tion over them so that moisture could 
be equalized all through the interior 
of the hive. He said that condensa- 
tion of moisture can, take place only 
at the entrance, where the cold air 
first enters. 

Mr. Camm said that he had a \4- 
inch space over the brood-frames in 
winter, and that bees would force the 
quilt up, if not prevented, from 4 to 
3of aninch. He spaces the brood- 
frames 13g inches from centre to 
centre. 

Here quite an animated discussion 
ensued between Mr. Camm and Mr. 
Dadant, as to the proper distance to 
space the brood-frames. Mr. Dadant 
was certain from practical experience 
that 144 inches, no more nor less, was 
the proper distance; and Mr. Camm 
was equally as positive of more satis- 
factory results with the space 13¢ 
inches from centre to centre. 


By request, Prof. Turner described 
a honey-plant, or shrub, growing upon 
his premises, that originally came 
from New Mexico. He was unable 
to give its botanical name, but 
thought that it was very valuable as 


a honey-plant. The meeting then 
adjourned till 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. C. P. Dadant was chosen to 
preside in the absence of other offi- 
cers. It being our regular annual 
meeting, the election of officers was 
the first thing in order, and resulted 
as follows: 

President, Wm. Camm ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, S. N. Black ; Secretary, Jos. M. 
Hambaugh; and Treasurer, G. F. 
Middleton. 

Mt. Sterling, in Brown County, II1., 
was agreed upon as the place to hold 
our next annual meeting, and the 
second Wednesday and Thursday in 
October, 188¢, was the time selected. 
The executive committee are to 


with the convention in Chicago about 
the same date. 


change the date should it interfere | i 


that melilot was the best to sow for 
bees, but he had not yet succeeded in 
getting aset of it on his land. His 
cews grazed it down, but horses and 
mules would not eat it. He consid- 
ered it an excellent fertilizer when 
well set. 

Mr. Dadant agreed with Mr. Camm 
in regard to sweet clover, but he said 
that it catches most readily on poor 
land. 

Mr. Camm wished to know if any 
had tried sections recommended by 
Mr. D. A. Jones. He had used a 5-16- 
inch separator that allowed the bees 
to pass around the sides as well as 
top and bottom of the sections, and 
he found the sections better filled 
where such passages were used. 

Mr. Dadant believed it worth try- 


ng. 
Mr. J. M. Hambaugh said that by 





The topic, “* Will bee-keeping pay 

financially ?”? was then discussed. 
_ Mr. Black said that the specialist 
in a good location, with a natural 
taste for the pursuit, with tact and 
energy, could succeed. Mr. Camm 
also thought that the pursuit, in the 
hands of those adapted to it, could be 
made to pay. 

Mr. Fox then asked, ‘* How much 
higher should the price of comb honey 
be than that of extracted ?” It was 
variously estimated at from one-third 


tracted honey. Mr. Dadant said that 
bees would produce from one-half 
more to double the amount of ex- 
tracted honey, than comb honey, and 
more especially in the poor seasons. 


The question of controlling after- 
swarms was then discussed as fol- 
lows: 

J. M. Hambaugh said that his 
surest method was to let the second 
swarm issue; hive them in a swarm- 
ing-box, then be very careful to re- 
move every queen-cell from the parent 
colony, after which return the swarm. 
He had never failed with this method. 
He had also tried the Heddon plan 
with success. 

Mr. Bowen said that the hive has 
much to do with the swarming fever. 
He advocated giving plenty of room, 
in the way of sections, and ventila- 
tion in hot weather. 

Mr. Black said that hybrids were 
worse as to swarming than pure- 
blooded bees, especially Italians. He 
preferred a black queen crossed with 
an Italian drone. So did the Secre- 
tary, as such hybrids are ever gentle. 


With regard to bee-pasturage, Mr. 
Hambaugh, while claiming that 
Alsike clover was excellent for honey, 
said that his cows decreased in milk 
when they fed upon it exclusively. 

Mr. Lieb used Alsike clover mixed 
with other grasses, and considered it 
the best for all stock, and best for 
hay, besides being excellent for honey. 

Mr. Camm agreed with Mr. Lieb. 
but said that cows would not do well 
on any one grass exclusively, blue 
grass being the best where a single 
kind of grass is used. He said that 
stock kept Alsike clover close to the 
ground, and it had the habit of creep- 
ing, when not very thick, like one of 





its parents, Trifolium ripens. He said 


more to double the price of ex- | 





using starters in sections fastened te 
the sides in place of the top, the 
starters to nearly or quite fill the see- 
| tions, it would greatly aid in securing 
| straight combs. 

Mr. Camm said that he had tried 
that method, but when honey came 
\in slowly there was still too much 
|space left around the side of the 
| section. 

The question, “Shall we use hives 
| with 8, 10 or more frames ?”’ was then 
| taken up, but as there was no advo- 
|cates of a smaller than a 10-frame 


hive, it was uninteresting. 


Mr. Camm said that his queens did 
not exhaust themselves as claimed by 
some in large hives, and evenif they 
did it was an easy matter to super- 
sede them. He used 8, 10, 13, 14. and 
as high as 25 framesin a hive. His 

reference was fora 13 or 14 frame 

live. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet as above stated. 

Wm. Camo, Pres. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 
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Comb Honey vs. Extracted Honey. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON. 

In answer to Query, No. 153, con- 
cerning the relative cost of comb 
honey when extracted honey is sold 
at 8 cents per pound, Mr. Pond says: 
** About one-fourth more’ — or 10 
cents per pound; Mr. Doolittle says: 
‘Twelve cents;” and Mr. Heddon 
| says: “If your system is up to the 
| best known method. I would put it at 
|12 cents per pound.” Sevéral others 
| put the price at 15 to 16 cents; while 
we said 20 cents. 

Why such a wide difference, es- 
vecially between Messrs. Pond, Doo- 
Hittle. Heddon, and ourselves? We 
| based our figures upon the result of 
|more than i5 years’ experience with 
|several hundred colonies; but per- 
| haps we did not use the best known 
| methods. 

Fortunately we find on page 709, 

|some figures which will help us in 
| proving that our 20 cents per pound 
|is nearer the true comparative value 
| of comb honey than the 12 cents of 
Messrs. Heddon and Doolittle. These 
| figures and arguments are given by 





| 
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Mr. Doolittle himself, whose com- 
petence cannot be questioned. 


Mr. Doolittle had 40 colonies, 13 to 
rear queens, and 27 to produce honey. 
Twenty-five of the 27 colonies were 
devoted to the production of comb 
honey; the remaining two, bein 
weak ones, were worked for extracte 
honey. The 25 good colonies gave an 
average of 119 pounds of comb honey; 
the 2 weak ones gave 188 pounds of 
extracted honey for sale, and 200 
pounds of honey in 40 combs, sealed 
and preserved for feeding any needy 
eolony in the fall. The whole amount 
was therefore 388 pounds, or for each 
eolony 194 pounds, which, at 8 cents 
per pound, amounts to $15.52 for each 
one of these ** weak colonies.” If we 
divide $15.52 by 119, the number of 
pounds produced by every one of the 
stronger colonies which were worked 
for comb honey, we find that 13 cents 
is the comparative cost of comb honey. 
But we will show that there is some- 
thing to be added to this cost for 
expenses and work. 


Now every bee-keeper has noticed 
that in alot of 27 colonies, the weak- 
est would — at least 50 per cent. 
less than the average of the others. 
But as we fear of being charged with 
exaggeration, let us suppose that the 
difference between the production of 
the two weak ones, and the produc- 
tion of the strong ones, was only one- 
third. The production of each one of 
these two, if as strong as the average 
of the 25 others, would have been in- 
ereased to 259 pounds, which, at 8 
eents per pound,would have amounted 
to $20.72. If we divide $20.72 by 119, 
the number of pounds produced by 
each one of the stronger colones, we 
have 172-5 cents as the value of a 
pound of comb honey, when compared 
with extracted honey at 8 cents per 
pound. 

But our calculations do not stop 
there, In the washing of the cap- 
pings of extracted honey, we find 
some honey to make good vinegar; 
the cappings also yield us some bees- 
wax ;and these products pay about 
all the expenses of extracting. There 
is no such surplus in producing comb 
honey, but on the contrary Mr. Doo- 
little had to provide his bees with 
sections, and with comb foundation ; 
he had to fasten this foundation in 
the sections; bend the sections and 
arrange them carefully in the surplus 
apartment; one cent per pound of 
honey cannot cover these expenses 
and the work. 

Now, after harvesting, Mr. Doo- 
little had to clean every section; 
packed them in crates glassed on beth 
sides; and incurred the risks of 
moths, of leakage, of breakage, etc. 
Furthermore, to produce comb honey, 
Mr. Doolittle uses small hives, and 
his bees swarmed so much that now 
he has 95 colonies—which, on Oct. 20, 
appeared rather light in bees—from 
40 colonies in the spring. We would 
prefer 60 good colonies for winter to 
95 light ones. 

If all this surplus work is not worth 
one cent more per pound for the honey 
obtained, it is not worth anything. 
Do you not see that we are very near 
20 cents? It is true that we have 





put in account all the expenses and 
all the work, while such expenses 
seems to be too much neglected by 
the bee-keepers at large. 

It can be objected that Mr. Doo- 
little made 55 light swarms, and that 
these swarms should be putin the 
account. Yes! but he had 13 colonies 
to rear queens, and bees, of course ; 
he had combs and yey ! from his 
bees that died during the last winter, 
and it is probable that the 2 colonies 
used to produce extracted honey, 
contributed their share of brood and 
bees to help the new colonies, since 
their queens having more room than 
the queens of the colonies crowded to 

roduce comb honey, they had cer- 
ainly more bees and brood to spare. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 
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Poultry vs. Bees—Shade for Hives. 


W. A. PRYAL. 











One of the questions that arise 
every few years is, “Do hens eat 
bees ?”? Several times have I seen 
statements in different apicultural 
apers to the effect that they do eat 

es, and that fowls thus caught in 
the act and immediately killed gave 
proof that such isthe case. This past 
spring and summer Ij watched the 
turkeys, chickens and ducks that 
spent much of their time about the 
bee-hives, and as a result I found that 
the ducks would eat all the dead bees 
that they found lying on the ground, 
and such live bees that chanced to 
fall or alight on the ground. 

The female chickens, young and 
old, seemed to shun the bee-yard, 
while the roosters, especially the 
younger ones, or those just learning 
to crow, would spend the greater 
ee of their time among the bees. 
he worker bees I found had no 
attraction for them,in fact they did 
not appreciate the attempts of these 
warriors as they tried to drive them 
off. For the drones these roosters 
had a great partiality. They would 
take a position a little to one side of a 
hive, and with their heads not far 
from the hive-entrance they would 
pick off the drones as they would 
appets. They discriminated admir- 
ably between workers and drones. 
Occasionally a worker bee would get 
its ire aroused and make for the fowl, 
and if hedid not kill the bee as it 
hovered about on wing, he would run 
off a short distance into a bush; or 
if the bee would get into his plumage 
he would pick it off, and return to his 
place beside the hive for more drones. 
After a while some of these roosters 
learned to catch the drones as they 
were flying about the hive. As other 
bee-keepers have doubtless seen 
chickens catch drones, I need not 
Ng further description of how they 
oO it. 

I have learned that it does not do to 
have chickens in the bee-yard when 
rearing queens, for they will, I think, 
be liable to catch and eat the young 
queens as they emerge from or return 
to their hives. Besides, those of the 
drones which are considered valuable 





for breeding purposes, will be de- 
stroyed. 

If chickens are to be given free 
access to the apiary,I am sure the 
better way to do, where one has 
young queens that are about to make 
heir nuptial flight, is to have the 
hives containing such queens raised 
high enough from the ground so that 
the alighting-board will be out of 
the reach of chickens; and likewise 
treat in the same way those hives 
containing choice drones. Welcome 
indeed will be the chickens to the 
drones of spurious mixture. When 
chickens can be in this way made to 
exterminate all useless drones, it is 
apparent that the honey crop will be 
greater. 


SHADE FOR HIVES. 


When vines are not wanted nothing 
is better than the pepper-tree (Schinus 
Molle) for shade for hives during hot 
weather, which belongs to the same 
natural family as the sumacs, the 
mango, and the cashew tree. This 
tree is now quite common in Califor- 
nia, having been brought to this State 
many years agofrom its native Peru. 
Around San Francisco and Oakland 
it is used as a lawn tree, and is as 
graceful a tree for this purpose as 
one could desire. In the vicinity of 
San Francisco they grow from 10 to 15 
feet in height, while in the southern 

art of the State they attain to double 

his size. In that part of the State 
it is one of the principal shade trees, 
and it is said to as common there 
as the maple is in the Eastern States. 


The flowers of the pepper-tree are 
small, of a greenish white color, in 
loose panicles, and are succeeded by 
coral-red fruits which are quite orna- 
mental. The branches have a grace- 
ful appearance, and cause the tree at 
a distance to look like a weeping- 
willow. The flowers, which are in 

reat profusion in September and 

tober, are mnch sought after by the 
bees. I have heard that the hone 
gathered from them has an exceed- 
ingly peppery taste,so much so that 
it is disagreeable. However, as it is 
athered at a time when it does not 
interfere with the commercial honey 
of California, it must be quite an 
object to the apiarist to have these 
trees in his vicinity. I understand 
that they are being or planted in 
the lower part of the State, some 
landed . owners a them out 
closely in rows around their property, 
and trimming the trees into the form 
of hedges. This also constitutes a 
good wind-break. 


When it is desired to use them as 
shade for hives, I would recommend 
that a number of trees be planted in 
rows, say two parallel rows ten feet 
apartin the rows. In a few years 
these trees will have attained the 
height of ten or more feet, and the 
branches of the adjoining trees will 
have interlocked, and those branches 
all around the outside of the two 
rows will be touching the ground, 
The branches on the south side are to 
be trimmed about five feet from the 

round, which will let in all the light 
rom that side. Any branches that 
may be hanging down inside this 
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pepper-tree arbor are to be clipped 
be One or two rows of hives may be 
placed under this arbor, and as years 
—_ the apiarist will more and more 

ove to work among his hives beneath 
the grateful shade thus afforded, and 
surrounded with the gentle murmur 
of his pets; and as he inhales the 
pleasant aroma exhaled by the leaves 
of the trees overhead, and which 
aroma is ny mong J mingled with 
that issuing from the honey of his 
hives, he cannot help but feel that he 
is in a paradise indeed. 


THE ACACIA FOR SHADE. 


Australian acacias make excellent 
shade for hives in California. Of the 
many varieties now growing in this 
State, 1 consider Acacia latifolio the 
best. It is of rapid growth, and 
gives plenty of shade. It furnishes 

lien, but no honey. The only ob- 
jection to the acacias is that they are 
easily broken by the wind, and that 
they make an everlasting litter on 
account of always shedding their 
leaves. 


MONTEREY CYPRESS FOR WIND- 


BREAKS. 


Perhaps no place in the world has 
better native trees for wind-breaks 
than California, and strange, too, no 
other place seems to need wind- 
breaks less than does that favored 
spot. Her trees are of rapid and 

igantic growth, and seem to defy the 
our winds of the earth. Even the 
large growths of other countries when 
transplanted to the soil of the Golden 
West seem to try and out-do the 
native giants. ‘This we see in some 
varieties of Eucalyptus, which are 
now so common in California. 


Of domestic and imported trees that 
are suitable for wind-breaks in Cali- 
fornia, none are equal to the Mon- 
terey cypress, botanically known as 
Cupressus macrocarpa. It is the most 
extensively planted cypress in the 
State, and is set out in clumps or as 
single specimens. In clumps with 
other evergreen cypresses or pines it 
makes a fine effect. When alone it 
is generally trimmed into shapes 
after the Italian or French fashions, 
being easy to shape it into various 
forms, which, however well some ma 
like them, are stiff and unnatural. 
Hardly a garden is without its Mon- 
terey cypress hedge; no matter where 

ou go in California you will see 
hese hedges great and small. From 
2 feet high up to 15 or 20 they are to 
be seen in nice trim. When the 
shears are used on them every few 
months, they present a surface rival- 
ing the smoothness and beauty of 
any well-kept lawn. For the bee- 
keeper they make a hedge and fence 
that is unsurpassed. 

Seedlings are the best to set out, 
and after a yearor two old may be 
treated to the shears to get them into 
uniform shape and heighth. After 
trimming for 5 or 6 years, so that the 
branches near the ground are closely 
matted, the bee-keeper may, if he 
desires. give them no further atten- 
tion. They will make a wind-break 
that no wind can uproot, and a fence 
that stock cannot get through. I 











have seen nicely crop Monterey 
cypress hedges surrounding bee-yards 
in California, and nothing could be 
more mye « This cypress ma 

succeed in the Southern States, but 

hardly think that it will in the North. 
Have any of the readers of the Bre 
JOURNAL tried it ? 

North Temescal,+o Calif. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling Honey in Fruit Cans, etc. 


J. M. CLARK. 








I commenced bee-keeping 3 years 
ago this fall with one colony, and by 
natural swarming, dividing, and 
transferring bees for some of my 
neighbors, they giving me the bees 
and brood and taking the honey, as 
all they cared for, I had incr my 
apiary to 14colonies. These I packed 
on the summer stands with chaff. I 
lost 8 of them during the winter and 
spring, leaving 2 strong, 2 weak, and 
2 very weak colonies with which to 
commence the season with last 
spring. These have increased to 11 
strong colonies, which are now packed 
snugly in chaff on the summer stands, 
with 30 pounds each (including the 
weight of bees) of honey and granu- 
lated sugar syrup. My honey crop 
this season consisted of 250 pounds of 
extracted white clover nowy b 400 
pounds of extracted basswood honey 
of ‘very fine quality,and about 150 

unds from buckwheat and fall 

owers. I fed 100 poundsof granu- 
lated sugar syrup for winter stores. 

I took some basswood honey to our 
County Fair, on which I obtained the 
first premium, Many of my bees 
attended the Fair on their own 
account, very much to the annoyance 
of the “‘ warm candy” and * popcorn 
ball”? venders. I find ready sale for 
my honey in fruit cans and jelly 
glasses, from my news-room window, 
where it attracts much attention. 
The average price is 1244 cents per 
pound. The past summerlI put out 
246 acres of fruit. I expect to make 
specialties of berry raising and bee- 
keeping. 

Hillsdale,? Mich. 


oe 








Read at the Wabash County, Ind., Convention. 


Spring Management of Bees. 





AARON SINGER. 





Successful spring management de- 
pends upon the knowledge of the 
operator, the condition of the colonies, 
and the natural surroundings. One 
of the essential objects to be attained 
is strong colonies at the beginning of 
the honey harvest; and in order to 
obtain this our colonies should begin 
breeding as soon as surrounding cir- 
cumstances will admit. Asa general 
rule, in this latitude, bees begin to 
breed, when in a normal condition, 
about the last of February or by 
March 1. 

Breeding can be stimulated from 
this time, by the apiarist,if he sees 
fit to give his colonies proper atten- 











tion. The manner in which this ma 
be done is by feeding. We are all we 
aware that the queen is most active 
in depositing eggs when the bees are 
gathering honey rapidly. If we feed 
small quantities of sugar syrup, or 
good honey, as soon as the bees can 
fly in the spring, this will have a ten- 
dency to stimulate the queen to 
ae activity in laying than if no 
eed is given; but this feeding of 
honey or syrup is not the only food 
that is necessary to produce the 
desired results in rearing young bees. 
It is a known fact that the brood 
requires something else for food than 
honey, and that is pollen. If the bees 
can fly readily before natural pollen 
comes, feed Graham flour, rye flour, 
or something of that sort, as a sub- 
stitute for natural pollen. 


As soon us the weather will permit, 
open the hives quietly and give them 
a thorough examination, noting every 
particular in your apiary register, or 
make a memorandum on a piece of 
ese and drop it into the cap of the 

ive for future reference. When 
making the examination do not 
spread the cluster in early spring. but 
rather crowd them closely together in 
order to keep as much heat in the 
hive as possible, putting proper ab- 
sorbents on top of the frames to 
allow the escape of excessive moisture. 
Do not examine the colonies often in 
mee | spring, as the brood is ver 
easily chilled, and when once chilled, 
it will all be lost. The bee-keeper 
can refer to his memorandum as to 
ws wants and conditions within the 

ive. 

All colonies are more or less re- 
duced by “spring dwindling.” Old 
bees that have been confined all win- 
ter, live but a short time when en- 
gaged in foraging in the fields. Itis 

herefore very necessary that this loss 

is replenished at the proper time, or 
the colony will be deprived of a field- 
force when it is most needed. Many 
bees are lost by venturing forth on 
cold, cloudy days, and being overcome 
with cold they can never reach their 
hives again. This might be avoided, 
to some extent, by darkening the en- 
trance to the hive. Colonies wintered 
on the summer stands are less liable 
to ‘“‘spring dwindling” than those 
wintered in a bee-houvse or cellar. 
Colonies that were wintered in cellars 
should not be put out too early, as 
more injury will come by being placed 
out too early than by remaining in 
dark quarters. When natural pollen 
comes it is early enough to put bees 
outof the cellar, if they have had 
proper flights during the winter. 

One of the most important objects 
is to get the colonies strong by the 
time the honey flow comes, so that the 
bee-keeper may have many worthy 
servants to garner the precious sweets 
which nature yields for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Colonies, when weak, may be built 
up by taking frames of brood from 
strong colonies, but great care must 
be exercised that the brood does not 
become chilled, and a strong colony 
made weak on account of the mis- 
management of the operator. The 
brood must not be spread too early in 
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_the spring, as spring weather in this 
latitude is very uncertain, and dire 
results may follow. When the honey- 
flow begins, all surplus-boxes and 
sections should be in their places. 
Much is sometimes lost by the api- 
arist being too slowin giving proper 
room before needed. 

In all bee-manipulations care must 
be taken that colonies do not begin 
robbing. Nohoney should be dropped 
around the apiary where bees can 
have access to it, as this will incite 
robbing; and when robbing is once 
begun it is sometimes difficult to 
control. One method that I have 
employed successfully is, to close the 
entrance of the colony robbed so that 
only one bee can pass the entrance at 
a time. Another method is to ex- 
change places with the colony robbing 
and the colony robbed, which throws 
them all into confusion. Each api- 
arist doubtless has a particular man- 
agement of his own, but he may 
improve by the advice offered by his 
fellow-bee-keepers. Let’ us each, 
then, observe carefully and note the 
facts developed by our experiments 
and report them for the benefit of 
others. 

Wabash, 4 Ind. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST for 1886. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
for 1886, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 








of figures. The first column gives the regu- 

lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal.......... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... . 150.. 140 
The Apicwulturigs .......cccccece 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee-Paper........... 200. 175 
The 6 above-named papers ....... 5 50.. 500 
and City and Country.............. 200.. 150 
New York Independent ...... 400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ......250.. 2 25 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 160 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (paper)..2 50.. 2 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 2 25 
Langstroth’'s Standard Work .300.. 275 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture..2 25.. 210 
Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 250.. 225 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 





Monthly subscribers will, no doubt, be 
delighted at the prospect of getting the 
Weekly foradollar a year. Believing that 
they will prefer a Weekly at that price, we 
shall discontinue the Monthly edition at the 
end of the present year, and those who have 
paid for any portion of next year will have 
credit onthe Weekly pro rata for all amounts 
duc them on the Monthly. 


—___— = << - <—______ — 


The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon- 
tents are partially given on page 768, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
willsend the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for a 


Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, S8ec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 


Dec. 8—10.—S8. E. Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec., Adrian, Mich. 


Dec. 10.—Tuscarawas Co., at Port Washington, O. 
Geo. F. Williams, Sec., New Philadelphia. O. 


Dec. 11.—Northeastern Kan., at Hiawatha, Kan. 
L. C. Clark, Sec., Granada, Kan. 
1886, 
Jan. 21.—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
kK. H. Holmes, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Poor Season—Moving Bees.—H. E. 
Hill, Titusville,~o Pa., on Nov. 11, 
1885, says : 


A poor honey season in this locality 
ended about Oct. 15, with a severe 
frost. For afew weeks previous, and 
up to that date, the bees. worked 
vigorously on buckwheat and other 
fall bloom, but the weather has been 
so as to allow scarcely any flying 
since. Ihave moved my bees about 
¥ of a mile, and am packing them 
outside as I move them. The weather 
has been so favorable that I think I 
have sustained no perceptible loss of 
bees by moving them. 


Small Hives vs. Large Hives.—12— 
D. A. Fuller, (60—80), Cherry Valley, 
4 Ills., on Nov. 20, 1885, writes : 


The articles on ‘Small Hives vs. 
Large Hives” I have read with much 
interest. My experience has been 
only with the 8 and 10frame Lang- 
stroth hive, but it has been very muc 
in favor of the large hive, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The large hive 
produces larger and stronger swarms 
with less manipulations. If honey is 
scarce in the spring, there will always 
be honey in outside combs for them. 
If not needed, as was the case last 
spring, I extract the honey from 
the outside combs just before the 
boney harvest, placing themin the 
centre of the brood-chamber, spread- 
ing the combs, and in this way I have 
10 frames of brood, which is certainly 
better than 8 frames. 2. The larger 
hive gives more room on top for 
surplus pom f as the closer we can 
keep the surplus arrangements to the 
brood-nest the better. While I can- 
not agree with Mr. Heddon as to size 
of hive, I think that his surplus super 
for comb honey is the best and most 
economical, all things considered. On 
the 10-frame hive it will hold 32 one- 


a large swarm is better at any time 
than a small one, and in selling bees 
the larger hive always sells first and 
for the most money. The last winter 
I wintered 60 colonies out of 65, with- 
out any feeding at all, which could 
not be done in small hives. 





Unfavorable Season, ete. — Jno. 
Nebel & Son, High Hill,o+ Mo., on 
Nov. 20, 1885, write as follows: 


Our bees are all packed for winter, 
with the exception of those that are 
to be put into the cellar, and they are 
ready to be put in at any moment 
when the weather begins to turn 
wintry. Sofar the weather has been 
quite warm, and we have had only 
two heavy frosts. Bees have a flight 
every two or three days, and are con- 
suming a great deal of honey, but 
they have plenty to carry them 
through the winter. Last fall we 

ut 105 colonies into winter quarters, 
ost two during the winter, and three 
—_— with “spring dwindling.” 

he remaining 100 colonies we in- 
creased to 180, and took 3,000 pounds 
of extracted and 1,000 pounds of comb 
honey, 40 pounds being the average 
amount of honey per colony, spring 
count. The past season has been 
very unfavorable ; in the spring every 
thing seemed promising; bees had a 
a good start; and white clover and 
basswood had an abundant yield of 
blossoms, but owing to the wet, cold 
spell at the time of their blooming the 
flowers did not yield any nectar. The 
past two seasons have been trying 
ones for the bee-keeper in this 
vicinity, but we hope for better times. 


Very Mild Weather—Hibernation.— 
Joshua Bull, Seymour,*o Wis., on Nov. 
23, 1885, writes : 


We are having very mild weather 
for this season of the year, and 
although it is cool and cloudy most of 
the time, with some frosty nights, 
he it generally thaws again during 
he following day. My beesare ready 
for winter, and they seem to invite 
cold weather by dozing themselves 
into hibernation. They have not 
come out to fly much for more than 
five weeks, although there have been 
several days that were warm enough 
for them todo soif they would. On 
one mild day I opened a hive to see 
what kept them so quiet, and I found 
them all clustered closely together, 
and as still as death. I lifted out 
some of the frames to examine them 
more closely, but it took several 
minutes to get the bees roused up so 
that they would take wing freely. 
Now, how far were they from hiber- 
nation? I hope they will all wake 
up and take a good flight yet before 
winter really sets in. 





Ready for Winter—Straw Hives.— 
Abe Hoke, Union City,o Ind., on 
Nov. 23, 1885, says : 


Last spring I began with 14 colo- 
nies, and this fall I had increased 
them to 36, but I sold 4, so I now have 





und sections. I do not see how 





year and the Guide for $1.30, 


ocation can make any difference, as 


32 left, and these are well packed on 
the summer stands. All have plenty 
‘of good clover honey to winter on, 
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except 4 late swarms, and they have 
plenty of sugar syrup made of gran- 
ulated sugar. y mages | material 
consists of thoroughly dried sawdust, 
with ‘which 17 colonies are packed, 
and 15 colonies have a brick wall on 
three sides of them, with an air-space 
of 2 inches on three sides, with 15 
inches of fine soft hay on top of them, 
and a good pine shingle roof over 
that. All have one-half-inch space 
over the frames. Twenty-six colonies 
are in straw hives, 24 being on Ameri- 
can frames, and 2 on Langstroth 
frames. I have no fearsas to their 
pgm yet it is hard to tell what 
the result will be. When I was a 
boy, 50 years ago, I saw round straw- 
hives, and in the fall their owner 
would tie some straw at the top end, 
and place it over the skep; then he 
would take tough clay and putty every 
crevice shut, and let them stand so 
until the next spring, and the bees 
would be allright. I will prepare one 
of my hives in the same way this fall. 
7 honey crop was between 600 and 


pounds this year. 
Report fer 13 Years.— Lyman 
Chandler, New London,©® Minn., on 
Nov. 22, 1885, says: 


In this vicinity the honey crop of 
1884 was an entire failure. The past 
season we secured less than half a 
crop, and the market is low. This 
location is rather a poor one for 
honey. My report, in short, for 13 
years is as follows: Average number of 
colonies wintered, 35; average number 
of pounds of honey per colony, about 
40; and the average price that I ob- 
tained per pound, was 18 cents. I 
have never lost a colony in wintering. 








Poor Honey Season.—J. W. 
Buchanan & Bro., (10—25), Eldora,© 
lowa, on Nov. 22, 1885 write : 


We began the season of 1885 with 
5 colonies, 2 being in fair condition, 
and 3 being weak. We bought 5 more 
in the latter part of April, and have 
increased the 10 to 25 good, strong 
colonies, and have taken 250 pounds 
of comb honey in one-pound sections. 
This we consider a very poor show- 
ing. We shall put 20 colonies into 
the cellar, and 5 we have packed on 
the summer stands—one in sawdust, 
and 4in chaff, The past season was 
@ poor one in our locality. Basswood 
bloomed profusely, but it yielded no 
honey. ur only surplus was from 
white clover. 





What Bees do in Winter.—Henry 
Jones, (70—97), Chesaning,© Mich., 
on Noy. 22, 1885, writes : 

On page 85, Dr. E. B. Southwick 

ives the best and most accurate 

escription of what bees do in the 
hives in winter, that I have ever read 
orheard. Yet on page 123, Dr. D. C. 
Spencer asks, “‘ How does he know,” 
and does he know? I have waited 
several months for Dr. Southwick to 
answer, and as he has not seen fit to 
do so, I will say that Idoknow. As 
to howI know: Ihave seen — 
r. 

I have dosely 


all the things as described b 
Southwick on page 85. 








observed and noted their actions 
every day, and sometimes twice and 
three times a day, from Nov. 16, 1883 
to Jan. 21, 1884, and again from Nov. 
1, 1884 to Jan. 13,1885, and these ob- 
servations were made with the tem- 
perature all the way from 44° above 
to 26° below zero. If it will be of 
sufficient interest, I will in a future 
communication describe how I pre- 
pared my bees so as to be able to make 
these observations. and so that any 
practical bee-keeper can see what I 
saw,if he desires. I will also tell 
what I saw at different temperatures, 
for there was a wide difference in the 
actions of the bees at the different 
temperatures. 


[We should be pleased to have Mr. 
Jones give his proposed description, 
as it doubtless would be interesting 
to many.—ED.] 


Good Results.—J. R. Nichols, Dan- 
ville,© Ind., on Nov. 25, 1885, says: 


I began last spring with 28 good 
and 6 very weak colonies of bees, 
increased them to 56, by natural 
swarming, and secured 700 pounds of 
comb honey, and 1,400 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. From one colony that 
did not swarm, I took 256 pounds of 
extracted honey, and left a plenty 
for them to winter on. 





Bees Ready for Winter.—Wm. An- 
derson, Sherman,o+ Mo., on Noy. 22, 
1885, Says: 


My bees are well prepared for win- 
ter. They have plenty of honey, so 
very little if any feeding will be re- 
quired. My loss was very great last 
winter. I have 40 colonies snugly 
packed for winter, and the rest of my 
colonies are on the summer stands. 
I shall wrap them = well for winter, 
as I think it is foolish to go to the 
trouble of increasing the number of 
colonies during the summer, and then 
let them winter as best they may. 
My honey yield was good this year, 
but not so good as I expected, as we 
had plenty of rain here the past sum- 
mer and this fall. 


Success in Bee-Keeping.—Elias Fox, 
Hillsborough,+o Wis., on Nov. 23, 
1885, writes : 


In the spring of 1884 I started with 
one colony of Italian beesin a Lang- 
stroth hive, and 2 colonies of blacks 
in box hives; the latter [ transferred 
to Langstroth hives, and Italianized 
them. I increased them to 21 colonies, 
by dividing, and I obtained 300 
pounds of extracted —:* I lost 3 
colonies in wintering, andthe remain- 
ing 18 were so weak when honey 
commenced to flow, that they would 
not have made more than 4 good 
colonies. This season I increased my 
apiary to 60 colonies, and took 700 
pounds of extracted honey. 


—____—_____e -—®e- < —_—___- 


t®” The Northeastern Kansas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at the Court House 





at Hiawatha, Kans., on Friday, Dec. 11, 1885, 
All interested in bee-culture are 
L. C. CLARK, Sec. 


at 10 a.m. 
invited to attend. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 30, 1885. 


_ The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.—The market is without s 
since last quotations. White comb honey in one- 
pound sections brings 15@16c. A little Sener sells 
at 17c.in a small way. Dark comb honey sel! slowly. 
Nearly all of the white comb honey comes from 
the East. Extracted is held firmly at from 6@8c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 

K. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


. BOSTON, 
HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We quote comb 
oney in 1-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-Ib. see- 
tions at 12@14c. Extracted, 6@sc. 
BEES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for comb honey is quite 
active, and the demand nearly equal to the supply. 
Prices are gradually shading, owing to the fact of 
many producers selling their entire crop in this 
city at very low prices, thereby enabling the pur- 
chasers to sell iow and realize a handsome profit. 
Large lots have been sold here at 9@10c. for fancy 
goods. In consequence of no honey coming in 
from the West, we can see no reason why good 
prices should not be obtained, except as above 
stated. Present quotations are : Fancy white 1-lb. 
sections, 14@15c.; the same in 2-ib. sections, 114%@ 
12\%c.; fancy buckwheat honey in i-Ib. sections 
11@12c,; in 2-lbs., 9@10c, Off grades 1 to 2c. less. 

BEESW AX—Prime yeilow, 25@28c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is a yery slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the demand is very 
good for clover honey in square glass jars. Prices 
for all qualities are low and range from 4@8c_ a Ib. 
Supply and demand is fair for choice comb honey 
in small sections, which brings 12@15c. per |b. 

BEESW AX.—Good yellow is in good demand, 
and arrivals are fair. at 20@22c. per |b. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—Choice comb honey is in light supply 
and is bringing firm figures. There is a fair move- 
ment in best qualities of extracted at steady rates. 
We quote as follows: White to extra white comb, 
10@124¢c.; amber, 7@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 
c.; light amber colored, 4 c.; amber 
ed. 4¥c.; dark and candied, 4@4‘¢c. 
ESW AX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—The market since our last report has- 
improved very much and there is a geet opening 
tor very choice white 1-Ilb. sections, for which | 
15c. is obtained Our stock of new is very light at 
present but of the old we have a ¢g supply 
which we sell at 10@13c. for white 1-!b. sections. 
Extracted honey is slow at 6@7c. for best white 
clover and basswood. 

BEES W AX.—Very scarce at 20@22c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Btreet. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—The demand for honey begins to s 
under the present comparatively high prices, an 
recent warm weather, though choice 1-!b. sections 
are still scarce and pretty well taken up at 16@17c. 
We think, however, that the top is reached and 
ary change will be lower prices. Two-|b. sections 
are selling at 1244@15c. xtracted, dark, 4@6 cts. ; 
white, 7@xc. 

BEESWAX,—224@25c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


__————_- ~*~ 2- =e — 


~~ The annual meeting of the Champlain 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Middlebury, Vt., on Jan. 21, 1886. 

R. H. Houmes, Sec. 
7. 

2 The Tuscarawas County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fourth semi-annual 
meeting at Port Washington, O., on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 10, 1885. A general invitation is 
extended. Gro. F. WILLIAMS, Sec. 


_——— 
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Are you Entitled to a pension? Yow 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The BEE 
JouRNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book wi" 





both be sent for $1.30. 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN &€ SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weekly, 2 a year; Monthly, 5@ cents. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Rotices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 
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** Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





2 Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


——-- 


Popular Gardening, is a first-class 
monthly, devoted to Fruit, Vegetables, Flow- 
ers, House-Plants, Poultry, ete., about the 
Home, with Household, Fashion and Young 
People’s Departments, ete. It is bright, 
able, newsy and entertaining. It comes 
right down to practical work and things 
without waste of words. Its contents, en- 
gravings, etc., are of superior quality. It is 
sound and not trashy. There is nothing 
cheap about it but its price, which is 60 cts. 
ayear. A sample copy free by addressing, 
Ransom, Long & Co., 202 Main St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. The Bee JouRNAL and Popular Gar- 
dening, for 1886, for $1.35. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


&® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on ““Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘*‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





ee 


t@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.”’ 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. 


>—— 








The Time for Reading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 








Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”’ Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.30) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JOURNAL free for a 
year. Thisis a rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL without cost ! ! 


= 2 = 


Use the boss Zine and Leather Interfering 
Boots and Collar Pads. They are the best. 


45D6t 


New Saw for Hive-Making. 


Learning that the Barnes’ Saw has 
been much improved for next season’s 
operations, we sent to them for a des- 
cription, so that those who intend 
to make their own hives might see a 
cut of it and learn what its improve- 
ments consist in. Here is what the 
manufacturers say of it: 


The new Machine is the result of 
many years’ experience and thought 
in this direction. The old Combined 
Machine, on the whole, gave good sat- 
isfaction to bee-keepers. There were, 
however, some weak points about the 
Machine which we desired to eradi- 
cate, and we believe that in the new 
Machine we have surmounted the dif- 
ficulties. Itis stronger and stiffer in 
every way than was the old Machine, 
hy capable of a larger range of 
work. 





One of the strongest points of the 
new Machine is in the matter of the 
Belt. The belting arrangement is 
such that friction is reduced to the 
minimum, and at the same time there 
is absolutely no chance of the Belt slip- 
ping. All will therefore readily per- 
ceive that this feature makes the 
Machine capable of a great deal of 
work at the least possible expenditure 
of physical power and exertion. 

he Machine embraces, as hereto- 
fore, Scroll and Circular Saw, although 
either of these can be taken indepen- 
dent of the other, if desired. 


These Machines are sold on the 
same terms and at the same price as 
before the improvements were made, 
viz: $35.00 for Circular Saw including 
1 rip and 1 cross-cut saw. Catalogue 
free. For sale by 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertisements, 


HONEY 


Ww: are nowin the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all hone 
offered us, in any quantit ty Te. or con 

tion—just so it is pure. e will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. r. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of Gesagee, 
and the s treatmen 











ving 0 e 
for telling 
the age of the horse ; a weteable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 
Price ®5 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—o aan 


12,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


18th Thenesand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months 
8,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in res to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mall,@1.25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. d. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Cly Agricultura! College, Mich. 


G@” For sale also at the Office of the Ber 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 








Given’s Foundation Press 


[RE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 


our customers affirm its superiorit nd for Cir- 
culars and Samples. pac 


J.B. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to a inquiries 


for nee CAEL - 

opt. these tw ~ cons 
Shaded t a 0 adopt 
sizes. pesker is ins a 


can of the pd ——_ 4. and style as 
the 2 frame, frame basket 


1ABtf 








to revolve upon, leavi: m un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
onsen! except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for = size of frame. 

Bxcepti the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, he different styles 
have ~~, over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey sate. and mova- 
oe sides in the Comb Baskets. da 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, tone inches 
For 8 2 Langstroth yes x18 





“ 
“ 


a, 
For 3 frames of ony.stee, § 13x20 
13x20 


For3 
13x20 


Foré 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














MONRO “ie 


ENGRAVER ‘ “ot me ‘3 SUPPLIES. ~ 2 











pay Set for Circular of the Rarest Books 


(box 14) B.G. STAUFFER, ——— 





in presents given — 
Send us 5 cents postag: 
and by mail — will net 
Sree ap of 
of large valee, that will 
start you in work that 
will at once Ae you in money faster than an 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 fh 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of oes es, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & C 
5IAly Portland, Maine. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


Te new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
t carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive sma! "package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsume toy 1. RICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK, 


a for Prospectus and new Pre- 
mium-List. 















Bingham Smokers 


HONEY-KNIVES. 
Send for Circulars. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
Section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
poser. -boxes), iE ry boxes a speciality. Clamps, 
a and d Sides. Lightning Gluers, 

5 Poates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, and 
oneet s Bee Smokers—al!l made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 


Bee-KeepersSupplies 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 












7 8end for my Illustrated Catalogue. 





44Atf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 





JUST ADDED 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 





Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the 
Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
ures of every part of the Globe. 

Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 avings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to . of ay other series. 
It is an invaluable companion ay every School, 
and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO,, Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
Friends, if you are in any way interested in 
We will with pleasure send a sa: magic @ copy of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in ulture, 
with a Gooceipeive bel wgiee-tat of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, H ey Extractors, mb 
Donndatéen,Bontlen oney Boxes,al! books 


and journals. and everythin peptcintos to Bee 


Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
creme written plainly, to 


A. Il. ROOT, Medina, O. 





(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


~SUPPLIES. 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 
in the Suey. of practical construc- 


tion, and at the lewest price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 

Postal card, and we will send you our lilustrated 

Caguregee free. EK. KRETCHM 
COBURG, 1OWA._ 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


FOUNDATION, & 


ITH a capacity of 7,000 square feet of 

floor, we claim the best facilities for 
furnishing Supplies in the Southeast. OUR 
NEW FACTORY IS EQUIPPED with 
the best and latest improved Machinery, 
which enables us to furnish our goods “u 
to the times,”’ and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing 
Supplies would do well to see our Price-List 
before buying. Send for Circular and Price- 
List. Address, 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 
440tf 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


50 COLONIES OF BEES in ten-framed 
Simplicity hives, at 64.00 euch For fur- 
ther information apply to G. HILLJE, 

SCHU LENBU RG, TEX. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay @2c. per ib., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











BOND & PEARCH. | 


(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 


163 South Water 8t., CHICAGO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ! 


Make a Specialty in HONEY. 


Consignments solicited. Will make liberal ad- 








sCtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


vances on shipments. Refer to Hide and Leather 
National Bank. 7Btt 
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HONEY 
FOR SALE! 


Well-ripened, bright BASSWOOD 
extracted HONEY, at the following 
low price, for CASH with the order : 


100 Pound Kegs (net) each............ $8 00 


50 “ “ se ‘ 


€— Free on board CARS, and no 
charge for kegs. Shipments prompt. 


Lalso have on hand several thou- 
sand pounds of mixed honey, of about 
equal parts of basswood and fall 
flowers, which may be called AMBER 
HONEY, that I will sell as above, at 
1 cent less per pound. 


Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


Ah, There ! 
THE POULTRY NATION, 


handsomely illustrated 20-page monthly, de- 

voted to the interests of Poultry. Pigeons 
and Pet Stock. It is valuable to the Farmer 
and Fancier alike, as it treats upon the scientific 
mating of thoroughbreds for practical purposes as 
well as for the show-pen. It also contains recipes 
for the different diseases that poultry is heir to, 
Try it for a year and you would not do without it 
for twice its cost. 

25 Cts. a Year, Sample Copy 6 Cts. 

It is the Cheapest and Best Poultry Jour- 
nal Published in the world! In no way can you 
invest 75 cents that will give you greater satisfac- 
tion than in a year’s subscription to The Poul- 
try Nation. Address, 


46A3t The Poultry Nation, Elyria, 0. 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
’ 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEED ELASTIC TRUSS 
ai rf re Has a Pad different from all 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the bal! in the cup 
resses back the intes- 
ines ust a 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
nia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and nce. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., ll. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
es high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
Powe the pound. Circular and samples frea 


















5 others, is cup shape, with Self- 
SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 
. S$ a person 
45Det Mention this paper. 








J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥. 





more money than at anything else by 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 
out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
- Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
Portland, Maine. 


WIN 
ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
} cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than Svc. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 





THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustra’ Price List. ” 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 


J. Da... Sees ws Cee, 


ay apply for it 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


g@ My new Tllustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


to all who m 
10Aly 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, ete. 
Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
R&P Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 25 lbs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 





BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


_ It contains 220 profusely illustrated 7 
is “ fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the mos 
sey in its best and” most attractive con- 
ition. 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@@ The Weekly Bee JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ‘‘ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hl FIP ing more money in a few days than 

i ever thought possible at any bus- 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grundly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of weteing =e. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
e 
y 


Don’t delay. Address STINSON & Co. 
51Al Portland, Maine. 





tor working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that wil] put you in the way of mak- 





CLUB-LIST for 1886 now READY. 
C. M. Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 


XTRA CHOICE TESTED ITALIAN 

UEEN Given Away. Lowest - priced 

“Club-List” extant. Any twaof the leading bee- 
papers of America for $1.75. Write for it. 





SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGBR, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
@ FA New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 

Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10c., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
11Aly Ple book, 4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 





It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send six cents for postage, 

and receive free, a costly box 

of goods which will heip you 

to more money right away 

: than anything else in this 

world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 

opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

S5lAly 








